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Brief Notes 201 

Sanduarri, king of Kundi and Sizu 

In the account of Esarhaddon's expedition against Abdi-mil- 
kutti, king of Sidon, Kundi and Sizu are allied with the 
Phoenician king against the Assyrians. Delitzsch, Paradies, 
p. 283, considered the possibility that these cities were situated 
near Sidon. He remarked that the name Kundi is reminiscent 
of the name of the village 'Ain Kundya near Hasbeya east 
of Sidon. KA 3 , p. 88 identifies Kundi with Amhiale and Sizu 
with Sis, in Oilicia. To seek the cities in Oilicia is difficult 
according to the account of Esarhaddon. The latter assembled 
the kings of the land of the Hatti and all the rulers of the 
sea-coast into his presence (tipahirma Sarrani mat Haiti u ahi 
tamtim JcaliSunu ina pania). The king of Oilicia and his city- 
chiefs evidently were still at peace with Assyria at the time 
of the conquest of Sidon and the war against Sanduarri. It 
is not until the next campaign that Esarhaddon actually 
warred against the people of Oilicia (uhabis Jcisudi nise mat 
Hi-lak-M; IB. 1. 45, Col. 2). It is, therefore, more likely to 
suppose that the allies of Abdi-milkutti were Syrian or Phoe- 
nician rather than Oilician towns. 

The name of the king of these two cities may probably 
throw some light on the question. A king of Oilicia was named 
Sa-an-dar-(§)ar-me, III R 18, II, 113; Ann. II, 75; he gave 
his daughter in marriage to Ashurbanipal. Other names which 
have a similar initial element are Sandaksatru (Iranian accord, 
to Justi, IN p. 283) and Sandapi (probl. for Sanda-dapi, Sayce, 
PSBA 28, p. 92). The initial element in these three names is 
sanda. The element is, therefore, not completely the same as 
that in the name Sanduarri, where it is sandu, once written 
sa-an-du-u, and this has probably nothing whatever to do with 
the element sanda. Therefore another explanation must be 
sought for. A possibility is the Egyptian origin of the name. 
Sa-an-du-(u)-ar-ri might well stand for s'-n-dw'-R', i. e., 'the 
worshipper of Re". Two objections might be raised against 
this interpretation. It might be said that 'the person of the 
praise of Re", i. e., 'the worshipper of Re" is no personal 
name and, therefore, is improbable. Yet this would not stand 
without parallel. In K 3082 S 2027 K 3086 the king of Tyre 
is called ba-a-lu, which is certainly not his name but the 
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Hebrew ^>JD. This instance would meet the objections against 
a name which is rather an epithet. The second objection might 
be directed against the fact that this puts an Egyptian over 
two Phoenician or Syrian cities at a time when we should 
not expect it. Yet it is altogether not improbable that the 
Egyptian Sanduarri was a man who had been raised to the 
rank of a chieftain over two rather insignificant places by the 
king of Sidon, for personal or political reasons. The Phoenician 
cities were always the good friends of Egypt. Thus the king 
Tirhakah of Egypt is called a friend of Ba'alu of Tyre (Ba-'a-lu 
sar mdt $ur-ri $a a-na Tar-Jcu-u Sar mat Ku-u-si ip-ri-8u it- 
tak-lu-ma). 

The Tell el-Amarna letters represent the element Re' by the 
syllables ri-ia (nimmuria, Amenhotep III; naphuria, Amenho- 
tep IV), a representing the 'Ain. We would have in Sanduarri 
the omission of the closing guttural, which, again, is not a 
point against the Egyptian interpretation of the name. 

H. F. Lutz 

University of California 

The root ^T 1 , edelu in Egyptian 

Pognon, Bav. 131 referred Babylonian daltu, 'door' to the 
root bf, edelu, 'to bar, bolt, lock up, shut up'. He has been 
followed by Barth, ZDMG Vol. 41 (1887), p. 607, and this 
etymology has been accepted since by most scholars (see the 
Hebrew dictionaries sub deleth). That this etymology indeed 
is correct is shown by the Egyptian, which has preserved the 
root bT, edelu, although, as far as I know, no reference has 
ever been made to it. b"V is preserved in the verb idr (determ., 
wall and strong arm), Aeg. Zeitschr. 1868, p. 112 with the 
meaning 'to lock up, bolt, bar, fortify'; Sethe, Urkunden, 4, 
p. 1174 Idr. t (determ., house), 'a locked up place, a bolted 
place', thence also 'a fort, a fortress'. The root Idr (idr, idl) 
has undergone metathesis in the word dry, Copt. THp, 'boundary'. 
That metathesis took place is shown by the writing Idr (Copt. 
ApHX) with the same meaning 'boundary'. The idea of 'door' 
is also preserved in this word. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the Egyptian word 
for 'hand', commonly transliterated d. t (Copt, toot) does not 



